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December 6. The Sintul Nation, Isa. i., 1-18. 

The Book of Isaiah is composed of two parts. The first part consists of the 
first 39 chapters, and is made up of three groups of short discourses, followed by 
a historical slietch of the deliverance from Sennacherib, the latter being simply 
another copy of the account given in 2 Kings. The first verse of the book is the 
title, either of the first 39 chapters, or of the whole book. The remainder of the 
chapter is the first prophetic discourse of the book. It is in the form of a public 
address, perhaps a condensation of a longer address, impassioned, full of imagery, 
highly poetical in form, rather than itself a poem. 

We naturally expect this first discourse to be either the earliest discourse in 
the book, or else an introduction, and therefore nearly the latest written part of 
it. Perhaps we can determine this question from the state of things described in 
it, which is likely to have been that which existed when it was written. It is a 
state of things in which the whole country is stricken throughout, verses 5, 6 ; 
devastated by foreign invaders, verse 7 ; until the daughter of SiOn is reduced to 
the condition of a watch-hut in a vineyard, verse 8 ; a condition of things in 
which is prevalent the idolatry of oaks and gardens, verses 21, 29, 30 ; along with 
oppression, bribery and corruption, verses 17, 23. It is characterized by murders, 
verses 21 and 15 b ; but also by the outward maintenance of the worship of 
Jehovah, verses 11 to 15 a. These marks fit the reign of Manasseh, and indi- 
cate that the book of the discourses of Isaiah was put together at that date, and 
this introductory discourse then written. 

We do not need, however, to know the situation accurately, as preliminary to 
a profitable use of the chapter itself. Its great value consists in the moral and 
spiritual principles it enunciates ; its doctrines of human sinfulness, of evils 
resulting therefrom, and of God's eagerness to pardon the repentant. These 
principles apply directly to our conduct, as they did to the conduct of Israel in 
Isaiah's time. We need not go a roundabout way through history, to get at 
them. We have a right to take them directly to ourselves. 



THE STOEY OF BALAAM RECONSIDERED. 

By Eev. B. F. Simpson, 

Duluth, Minn. 



In a recent number of The Old Testament Student there appeared an 
article, written by the late Dr. R. P. Stebbins, entitled " The Story of Balaam." 
An editorial note in the same issue suggests that the excellent reputation of the 
writer, together with his plan of viewing Scripture events in the light of their 
surroundings, were reasons sufficient to command attention for the article. To 
me, the simple fact that Dr. Stebbins was the writer was a sufBcient reason for 
giving careful attention to the piece, and we must all deeply regret that the pen 
has at length fallen from the hand of so just and able a critic. 

Notwithstanding all this, to one reader, at least, this revised story of Balaam 
is by no means satisfactory. Really its difl5culties have been magnified, while at 
the same time its moral significance has been so destroyed that one fails to 
see any object in having it preserved in Sacred Writ. It may be well to form 
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the habit of viewing Scripture statements in their historical setting. It is well 
always to make the connected history a matter of careful study. But it is neces- 
sary, nevertheless, to bear in mind that our knowledge of this environing his- 
tory is of necessity incomplete, and that in most cases we are almost solely 
dependent on the statements of Scripture for what we do know of it. It will 
scarcely be logical, in such cases, to depend on the Sripture statement for our 
knowledge of the historical surrounding, and then use our knowledge of such 
surroundings as a test of the veracity of Scripture. In the main, it must be 
confessed that, while a knowledge of the circumstances is always helpful, and 
in some cases highly important, yet the environments of history in these far- 
oil ages are so dimly viewed, that views which we have on them ought not to 
be very pronounced. Beyond this, it must not be forgotten that, in biblical 
writings, and especially in this history of Israel's wonderful pilgrimage, we are 
not able to decide, a priori, what shall happen in any surroundings. He who 
was the real leader of this great movement moves in a mysterious, and often 
in an unexpected, way in the carrying out of his purposes. In matters of com- 
mon history or life, we may reason from cause to effect with tolerable accuracy ; 
but in all the great epochs of historic activity the movements of Providence have 
transcended all our powers of reason. It is not for us to decide, in such cases, how 
the Deity shall act, or what means he may use. As a matter of fact, in so far as 
the records inform us, we find that agencies the most diversified have been used, 
while we could see no reason why one rather than another should have been. 
Jehovah can make all agencies await his bidding. Even the wrath of man, and 
the malignity of demons can he make to praise Him. And it will not do to say 
that any performance of His is vitiated by the means which he sees fit to use ; 
neither dare we say that prophecy is degraded by being sometimes put into the 
mouths of imperfect or even wicked men. 

It is, of course, true that "had this story been found in any other ancient 
book there would have been no difficulty in understanding it." But that decides 
nothing for the present case. I am sure Dr. Stebbins would be quite unwilling 
to deny the uniqueness of biblical history, and this being so, the reference to other 
ancient books is quite irrelevant. But he so far forgets this, that he allows him- 
self to speak of this " story " as " incredible," and even " absurd." The writer of 
the " story " did not so view it. He must have had fair opportunities to judge of 
its correctness. The surroundings of the scene were not unknown to him. He 
gives the account, we are told, " in the language of piety and religion." But he 
is surely a very unreliable, and not a very pioiis historian, if he has not some rea- 
sonable proof that his account is correct. Other Old Testament writers who refer 
to this history seem to have accepted its authenticity. One New Testament 
writer states the case so as to leave no doubt of his acceptance of it (cf . 2 Peter 
ir., 16). Such is the credulity of the authors of Scripture. 

But why should men not be even credulous in such matters V Miraculous 
interpositions were common events in Israel's history. Did Jehovah appear to 
Moses in a bush which burned but was not consumed y Did Moses's rod become 
a serpent at his feet ? Did the waters of the Eed Sea separate when that rod was 
held out over them ? Did inanimate things, such as wind, water, and fire, wait 
on the wandering people ? If these and a variety of similar incidents did not 
happen, this pretended history is a fiction. If they did really occur as recorded, 
then how much more credulity will it require to accept Peter's statement as the 
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simple truth when he says that " a dumb ass spake with man's voice and stayed 
the madness of the prophet ? " May not the agent have been a fit enough one to 
rebuke a man for acting in a manner so beastly foolish ? May it not be that, on 
such an occasion, when a man ventured to withstand Jehovah, if this animal had 
been silent, the very stones would have cried out a similar remonstrance ? The 
fact is, this whole history must stand or fall as a unit ; and if it is not a real 
history of supernatural interpositions, then it is one of almost supernatural im- 
positions. 

It is not necessary to suppose, as Dr. Stebbins has assumed, that, if Balaam 
was under divine control during a part of this performance, he must have been 
under the same control during the whole of it. If God influenced his utterances 
respecting the destiny of Israel, it does not follow that he was under the same 
influence when he suggested to Balak a means for their destruction by leading 
them into the commission of the most shameful vices. In all ages of history, and 
in the present no less than in the past, men have been employed to further the 
ends of the divine government, whose actions were not all blameless, and many 
of whose utterances were unreliable. In this respect Balaam's case, though an 
aggravated one, differs only in degree, and not in kind, from that of a multitude 
of men whose employment as agents in carrying out the divine will is recorded in 
the Bible. This " common sense " interpretation assumes that Balaam was mere- 
ly a very shrewd man in search of a reward. It seems also to take for granted 
that his schemes succeeded, and that the reward was obtained. But there seems 
to be a modicum of common sense in the supposition that he received no reward 
for blessing Israel. If he was only a shrewd nian, his shrewdness must have been 
of a very stupid kind. Balak claimed that he had not fulfilled the contract. He 
•says, "I sent for thee to curse mine enemies, and behold thou hast blessed them." 
He does not say, I will reward you for this, but he does say , " I thought to promote 
thee to great honor, but Jehovah hath kept thee back from honor." Why should 
Balaam have risked vexing Balak by his delay in coming at his bidding ? Why 
does he not simply refuse to curse Israel, if that would be manifest folly ; and 
why does he persist in blessing them, even after Balak has besought him to hold 
his peace ? Why does he still further expose himself to danger by predicting the 
destruction of Amalek and the Kenites. Had he been a simple-minded, youthful 
poet who could not restrain his rhyming propensity on any occasion, he could not 
have acted in a way more impolitic than he did. At least this is the decision to 
which I should come, taking the ground that Balaam was merely a designing 
man, in search of a reward. 

But this makes another part of the record still more unaccountable. This 
man does not speak like a pedant, nor yet like a cunning adventurer. As he 
stands on that hill-top and views the Israelitish encampment, he utters words of 
wonderful excellence and beauty. They are words which find no parallel outside 
of the Bible, and are unsurpassed within it. If they were the unpremeditated 
production of the occasion, as the article in question seemS to admit, then they 
reveal an author who was something more than a base conjurer. If this is not so, 
then all the laws which have been supposed to control the production of literature 
are overthrown. 

It might be asked, further, If Balaam did not recognize a Supreme Being 
whose purposes were unchangeable, why did he represent the doom of Israel's 
enemies as irrevocably fixed V Might not the " higher powers," which he is said 
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to liave consulted, be made propitious? Was it not, indeed, a part of the 
soothsayer's work to propitiate the ruling powers ? 

Balaam's shrewdness should have found an opportunity here. He should 
have told Balak that he was using his influence with the deities, and hoped 
for a more favorable construction of their plans. He might thus have kept the 
case on hand for a longer time, and doubtless the means for prosecuting it would 
have been at his command. Balak had already laid himself open to such an im- 
position. " I wot," he says, " that he whom thou blessest is blessed, and he whom 
thou cursest is cursed." A shrewd conjurer, taking advantage of these things, 
should have made a more profitable case out of it than Balaam did. But the fact 
is too evident that Balaam was not consulting with "higher powers," but with 
Him whom he knew as the God of Israel. 

On the whole this revised story has not simplified the original one. That was 
plain enough, and the lesson which it taught is repeated every day. It presents a 
man possessed of a good deal of wisdom, and endowed with some good impulses, 
yet as being corrupted by an inordinate desire to reap the rewards of wrong 
doing. " Balaam, the son of Beor, who loved the hire of wrong doing," is thus 
held up as a warning to all, in all time, who are similarly tempted. But the new 
version of the story exhibits him, on the one side, as basely avaricious, while he 
had not the capacity requisite for satisfying his natural greed, and yet, at the 
same time, attributes to him the production of one of the grandest poetic and 
prophetic utterances which ever fell from human lips. What shall be our decis- 
ion ? Is this man merely a soothsayer ? Can we account for either his actions 
or his words on this supposition ? Is he like those unfortunate men whom 

" Phoebus, in his ire, blasted with poetic fire " ? 
or is the Scripture account simply true ; and did a willingly perverse man, and 
even a dumb animal, do only what the determinate counsel of God saw fit to 
bring to pass. 



STUDIES IN AEOH^IOLOGT AND COMPARATIVE RELIGION. 

By Justin A. Smith, D. D., 

Editor of The Standard, Chicago. 

XI. 

THE IDEA OF EVIL, AS TO ORIGIN. 

Those problems which are most insoluble are often the most inevitable. 
The being and nature of God no unaided human mind has ever been able to 
expound to itself; and no such mind, with a spark of intelligence left to it, 
has ever been able to lay that question aside, as one wholly indifEerent. With 
evil in its multiplied forms every human being is in contact. It is not, then, 
surprising that with the problem of its origin, its nature, and the possibilities 
and means of deliverance from it, religion and philosophy have concerned them- 
selves more, as they have themselves become more developed and intelligent. 
It is interesting to observe what directions the thought and faith of mankind 
have taken in dealing with this question, so inevitable, and yet so diflScult. Some 
notice of this, more especially as to the question of origin, is the purpose of 
this present study. 



